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ANTHROPOLOGY. 1 

An Inquiry into the Origin of Games. — An examination of 
the games of the Far East (Korea, China and Japan) and a compari- 
son of them with certain games of the North American Indians as ex- 
plained by Mr. F. H. Cushing, has induced Mr. Culin (Korean Games, 
with Notes on the Corresponding Games of China and Japan, by Stewart 
Culin, Director of the Museum of Archeology and Paleontology of the 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 1895) to believe that the 
true game in the American and Asiatic region referred to, is a trace- 
able descendant of primitive religious divinatory formulae, reaching 
back to a time in the process of human development, when man freshly 
inspired by the phenomena of earth an sky, symbolized in his cere- 
monies the directions of the four winds, and foretold fate or fortune 
with arrows. 

Because American Indians divine by arrows, because archery, and 
sets of arrows corresponding in number to Asiatic cosmic divisions, arrow 
derived grave posts, and guild tallies notched and named like arrows? 
still survive in Korea, and because arrow like rods are still used there 
in divinatory formulae by fortune tellers, Mr. Culin has been led to 
regard arrow divination as a primitive and original form of fortune 
telling, and while the totemic arrow marks on short round gambling 




Fig. 1. Haida Indian gambling stick suggesting derivation from the arrow. 
One of a set of 32 bearing devices of the totemic animals of the worlds' quarters 
supposed to have been derived (traceably perhaps through an intermediate set 
marked with colored ribbons) from arrow shaftments such as were used by the 
McCloud River Indians. 

sticks of northwest coast Indans are urged as indications of the arrow 
ancestry of the latter, the same interesting suggestion is made as to the 
cylindrical earthen stamps from Ecquador and the round and flat en- 
graved cylinders from Babylonia. Twenty-three out of the ninety- 
seven Korean games described (though in many cases the clue is not 
r This department is edited by Henry C. Mercer, University of Penna, Phila. 
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stated) and particularly games played on diagrams like the Korean 
Nyout, (Pachesi) or chess, are held to suggest a primitive divining board 




Fig. 2. Cylindrical earthenware stamp from Ecuador suggesting derivation 
from the arrow. It bears a highly conventionalized device representing a bird. 
It's striking resemblance to the Haida gambling sticks suggests its own derivation 
from the carved shaftments of arrows and furnishes also a clue to the probable 
origin of the Babylonian seal cylinders. 

— the world, with the quarters of the four winds " the heavens above 
and the earth beneath, ,, where the relations of arrows thrown, scattered 
red or distributed, symbolized the early callings of man upon fate, the 
first soothsayer's translation of unseen causes into the events of life. 

The investigation deals with evanescent and elusive conditions and 
of necessity the family tree of games is often vague and disjointed. 
An etymology, arrow notches on a card, scorings on sticks, the pas- 




Fig. 3. Count Staves of wood used by Kiowa Indians suggesting derivation 
from arrows, emplosed in the game of Zohn aid, they are inscribed with marks 
resembling arrow decoration and shaftment. 

times of Indians in America and of far Orientals in Asia depending 
often upon the impartial testimony of the investigator have seemed to 
lead hnmanity backward in the cases and countries cited, not to the 
flight of birds, the observed instincts of animals, or the virtues of 
plants or minerals, but to the arrow as the ancestral symbol of the 
human necromancer. The Korean game of Nyout 9 where the throw- 
ing of marked sticks scores on a dotted diagram, seems related to divi- 
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nation because its arrangement of dots looks like magical diagrams in 
an ancient Chinese book [of divination while there are throws, and 
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Fig. 4. Kwa Zsin Chinese (wooden) divining splints. Four of a set of sixth- 
four, suggesting by their notched points and name (tsim resembling tsin, arrow) 
a derivation from arrows. 

arrangements, and suites, and figures in the game that seem to connect 
it with chess, and with dice and backgammon and other Korean dice 
and board games, thus, we are told, putting the latter familiar and 
Europeanized class of games into the line of succession from the prim- 
itive formulae of the arrow diviner. Long narrow Korean playing 



cards, resembling a set of Chinese lottery arrows similarly marked, 






Fig. 5. | Devices representing numerals on the backs of Korean playing 
Cards, (htou-tjyen fighting tablets). The devices suggests in their shape a deriva- 
tion from the cut cock feathers on arrows. 
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and with arrow feathers painted on their backs refer us strikingly 
to the arrow, and this fact, illustrated by aseries of surprising pic- 
tures is one of the telling features of Mr. Culin's book. Whether we 
agree or not, whether we prefer to wait till more evidence is in 
for regions like parts of Australia, Tasmania and the Andaman 
Islands where man appears never to have had arrows, and whether 
we believe that we have reason to doubt that the notion of the 
four world quarters ever was universally impressed upon humanity 
the original suggestions of Mr. Culin pointing out new and seemingly 
widespread relations among games and tracing or seeking to trace in 
them fresh illustration for the story of human development, is of 
importance and interest. 

Following further the author's dignified and always sympathetic 
presentation of the subject into a description of other games which 
sometimes, like the counting out rhymes of children, are regarded 
as less conscious survivals of the diviners' doings, sometimes as 
mere festive or athletic pastimes, Ave gather pleasing evidence of 
the world kinship of children in the record (often illustrated by 
native Korean artists in color), of blind man's buff, leap frog, horse 
stick, tug of war, stone fighting, pop guns, tops, tilt ups, and jack 
stones. Too briefly the pages reflecting remembered joys of youth tell 
of the loosened waters of a brook breaking, if they can, a juvenile dam, 
of hostile kites sawing their abraisive strings as they soar, of violet 
whipping, of shovel playing, of youthful mouths crammed with cher- 
ries, to be eaten without swallowing the stones, and of dragon flies, 
caught in spider webbed hoops by children reciting poems and released 
with unconscious cruelty when impaled with paper banners. But new 
aspects of an ever present floral sympathy in the land of cherry blos- 
soms and the chrysanthemum are revealed to us when we learn of such 
Japanese names for bands of combatants as " spring willow blossom," 
" summer rest forest," and " autumn garden," shouted across the green 
turf in the foot ball game. 

Notwithstanding the similarities urged between some of the arrow 
games of North America and their Asiatic representatives we look in 
vain in the book for suggestion of contact of races, or proof of migra- 
tion. Lines of investigation such as other observers might choose in 
tracing the rolling of stone discs scored in motion with sticks or arrows 
(Chung ke) from the Sandwich Islands to Georgia, the author eschews 
as unfruitful and inconclusive " unless supported by linguistic evi- 
dence." His valuable and original investigation has not essayed to 
furnish new light as to the geographical origin of the human race but 
has rather multiplied the evidence showing that man's mind has 
worked alike everywhere. — H. C. Mercer. 



